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IEWED by almost any known standard of measurement, our political know-how to date 
has failed to keep pace with the rapid changes in our urban living patterns. With 25 million 


more Americans expected to be added to our 
urban bulge in the next decade, our urban 
problem will get intolerably worse before it 
gets better. 

The metropolitan area may be a unit economically, 
and even socially and culturally, but it certainly isn’t 
politically. Suburbs are the new neighborhoods of an 
enlarged economic city—but the political city hasn’t— 
and won’t — expand to include these new neighbor- 





II, the only Federal agency studies of intergovern- 
mental problems (excluding the important pioneer 
work of the National Resources Committee) were 
four pilot studies of various counties, the most fa- 
mous, that of Blue Earth County, Minnesota. In 1945, 
a working group on the Pacific coast, including Fed- 
eral representatives, the first of its kind, met to dis- 
cuss and wrestle with day-to-day intergovernmental 
problems. 


hoods as it used to do. This is the “urban gap.” 


The net result of the urban 
gap has been a dangerous lag 
in our ability to meet the ex- 
panding demand for urban 
services. Perhaps more im- 
portantly, it has seriously im- 
peded our ability to plan for 
the future, particularly inso- 
far as public transportation, 
the movement of people gen- 
erally, provision of adequate 
school, police and develop- 
ment of water and sewage 
facilities are concerned. 


What, of the Federal gov- 
ernment’s role in future urban 
growth? Prior to World War 


This Issue In Brief 


The Federal government “could not and 
should not” be the planning agency for 
216 metropolitan areas, says Mr, Merriam 
in this Review. The central government 
can help, he says, “but it can’t decide.” 
The only answer “lies in the creation of 
some workable planning machinery at the 
local level.” 

Today’s “urban gap” comes about, he 
observes, because the “political city” 
hasn’t—and won’t—expand to include “new 
neighborhoods,” the suburbs, of “an en- 
larged economic city.” The “gap” has left 
a “dangerous lag,” he notes, in the na- 
tion’s ability to meet the expanding de- 
mand for urban services. 

Mr. Merriam believes the President is 
going to require Executive Office staff 
help “to assist him in the monumental 
task of directing vast Federal projects with 
fantastic impact on urban areas.” 





The first formal national 
study of intergovernmental 
relations since the Constitu- 
tion was drafted occurred in 
1953-55 with the setting up 
of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. It 
led to a beginning toward co- 
ordinated thinking about the 
Federal role in urban devel- 
opment. As the Commission 
suggested, a Presidential staff 
position was established to 
maintain liaison with state 
and local governments, to 
work on specific problems of 
coordinating Federal pro- 
grams affecting urban areas 
and to consider further steps 
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to be taken by the Federal government. 


Two subsequent commissions have wrestled with 
various aspects of intergovernmental relations: the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee, and the more 
recent Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
This latter group is deep in consideration of a variety 
of these problems. 


Coordinating Machinery Needed 


It is my guess that there will be in the near future 
a new department with a name including the magic 
word “urban.” I do not pretend to know what func- 
tions it will encompass or how it will work, but the 
mere creation of a Department of Urban Affairs (or 
call it what you will), will not solve the basic prob- 
lems involved in local relationships with the Federal 
government. 


First, a new Department of Urban Affairs would be 
the junior member of the Cabinet. Historically, no 
Cabinet officer has yet effectively coordinated the 
work of other co-equal (and in this case, senior) 
Cabinet heads. And, unless ail activities of the Fed- 
eral government affecting urban areas are poured into 
a new department (and I doubt anyone is seriously 
suggesting this ), the basic problem we now face inevit- 
ably will still be with us. 


Under our Constitution, only one person can make 
final decisions; only one person can resolve differences 
of opinion, judgment, or approach between the vari- 
ous departments and agencies. Only one man can 
determine national policy relating to urban areas, and 
that man, under any Administration, will not be an 
agency head or Cabinet officer—he will be the Presi- 
dent. 


It is not my intention to argue pro or con concern- 
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ing a Department of Urban Affairs, particularly as 
opposed to a Department of Transportation, a 
Department of Science, a Department of Space, a 
Department of Peace, or a Department of Veterans 
Affairs. This will be for the new President and the 
Congress to decide. But regardless of that decision, 
the most important step to help urban areas in their 
dealings with the Federal establishment,would be for 
the President to organize his own Executive Office so 
that he has the coordinating machinery that will be 
needed with or without a Department of Urban Affairs. 


There cannot be, and should not be, any attempt to 
prejudge the organization of the new President’s own 
staff. The White House Staff’s composition is a highly 
personalized matter which each new President must 
decide for himself, but I would like to share with you 
some thoughts about the “institutional” part of the 
President’s staff—the Executive Office of the President. 


I refer particularly to the Bureau of the Budget, not 
just because I served three years with it, but because 
I have seen at firsthand the devoted service that this 
handful of people renders to the President — whom- 
ever he may be and whatever their individual prefer- 
ences and beliefs. 


Expanded Bureau Proposed 


The Bureau was created in 1921 out of necessity. 
Prior to that time, each department head presented his 
budget directly to the Congress, and argued for it 
largely with no relation to the other parts of the 
Executive Branch. The necessity for a Presidential 
budget in which competing demands for available 
resources could be weighed, and a consolidated re- 
quest presented to the Congress became apparent, 
particularly to Congress itself. 


Today, this process is firmly established, and no- 
body seriously questions the need for a screening of 
demands and a determination of budgetary priorities 
by the President. Legislative proposals, major organi- 
zational problems, and statistical and accounting pro- 
grams now are coordinated in the Bureau. But beyond 
all this, the Bureau is the central staff control point for 
the President in all kinds of program decisions. 


Four years ago, I suggested that perhaps the day 
would come when intergovernmental problems would 
be given the same overall and central attention that 
budget requests receive. Today, I am convinced they 
must be so treated; specifically recognized as such. 


There has been under consideration for some time 
a proposal to expand the present Bureau into an Office 
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of Executive Management which would encompass 
not only budget, legislative reference, and administra- 
tive management functions, but to which would be 
added personnel management and a planning or spe- 
cial projects unit. This latter unit could well perform, 
in the interim at least, the overall coordinating func- 
tion in the intergovernmental area. 


President Needs Help 


Whatever the arrangements, the next President is 
going to require Executive Office staff to assist him in 
the monumental task of directing vast Federal pro- 
grams with fantastic impact on urban areas. With or 
without a new department, the new President will be 
required to referee disputes between various Federal 
agencies in their approach to urban problems. He 
should have the facilities and the advance planning to 
enable him to make intelligent decisions, and he must 
have a staff to plan ahead for future programs. 


Some idea of the difficulties confronting the Presi- 
dent in the urban area might be surveyed this way: 


The General Services Administration must occa- 
sionally hold up a decision concerning location of a 
necessary Federal building while a city develops an 
urban renewal plan or a Federally-aided housing 
project. 


The Justice Department on one hand prosecutes 
cities to enforce the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, and on the other, wins a court case to uphold 
urban renewal and development laws. 


The Civil Defense program would not exist if we 
did not have states and cities. 


The Defense Department is alternately beseeched 
to bring into a metropolitan area a new installation 
and to keep out of the area a new jet air base. 


The Bureau of Public Roads is accused of blocking 
a particular highway route, determination of which 
rests with the State Highway Department. At the same 
time, the Bureau is actively cooperating in obtaining 
coordination in urban areas in conjunction with the 
Association of State Highway Officials and the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association. 


The Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare accuses a city of water pollution while it is lending 
a city the full-time services of a Federal Public Health 
Service officer. 


These few examples are illustrative of one salient 


fact—the President, in the field of intergovernmental 
relations, and particularly urban relations, chrono- 
logically is now where he was before the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921. The impact of new pro- 
grams, and particularly the highway program, make 
essential a coordinated effort by the Federal govern- 
ment. With or without a new department, this can 
only be accomplished by the President. He needs help 
in this task. 


To implement my coordinating suggestion, I would 
urge the establishment of a system of field offices of 
the Budget Bureau, Office of Executive Management, 
or whatever the appropriate staff mechanism, to be 
the President’s eyes and ears in urban areas. Many 
problems can be resolved on the spot, and need not 
be brought to Washington. But someone must see that 
they are resolved. And it should be someone with the 
President’s overall plans and views in mind. Field 
offices of this sort would provide a ready starting 
point for frustrated local officials caught in the maze 
of Federal agency programs and divided responsi- 
bilities. 

I would urge extending by law the “workable pro- 
gram” concept as now employed in the Housing 
Agency to all Federally-aided programs. Many locali- 
ties, large and small, are making real progress toward 
perfecting and carrying out broad programs for com- 
munity improvement, as stimulated by urban renewal 
operations and by the planning and the “workable 
program” requirements of urban renewal legislation. 
Localities should be offered every practical induce- 
ment to carry on additional continuing activities 
which are necessary for their proper growth and re- 
newal. 


No Simple Formula 


The time has come to end the inflexible, categorized 
nature of Federal programs for the benefit of urban 
areas. Too often the limited-purpose nature of Fed- 
eral grants creates one problem as it solves another. 
There is no simple formula for ending this inflexibil- 
ity, but there are many occasions when good planning 
would dictate the achieving of multiple purposes. 
Why should it not be possible, for example, to utilize 
urban renewal funds to depress a highway through an 
urban area in need of renewal, even though an ele- 
vated highway might serve the transportation need? 
The law does not allow this today. Why should it not 
be possible to allow median strips to be acquired for 
mass transit facilities in Federally-aided expressways 
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in urban areas? These are but a few areas in which 
flexibility in law would pay great dividends in fact. 


One step already taken to improve this situation is 
agreement between the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Housing Administrator whereby planning money 
now available to local communities from both the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration will be made available to jointly finance 
planning required for a cooperative and comprehen- 
sive approach to metropolitan area development. 


Must Break Barriers 


The purpose of this undertaking is to stimulate 
a continuing process of planning and development 
coordination which will: 


(a) Give consideration to all forces, public and 
private, shaping the physical development 
of the total community. 


(b) Cover land uses and controls as well as 
plans for physical development and com- 
bine all elements of urban development 
and redevelopment into a clear-cut, com- 
prehensive plan of what the citizens want 
their community to become. 


(c) Cover the entire urban area within which 
the forces of development are interrelated. 


(d) Involve in the planning process the political 


jurisdictions and agencies which make de- 
cisions affecting development of the metro- 
politan area. 


(e) Link the process of planning to action 
programs. 


He x a 


One final comment: let us assume that the Federal 
government in the next months perfects a mechanism 
to fully coordinate, unify, and make effective its 
various programs of assistance for urban areas. 
With whom will it coordinate? Several states? A 
score of counties? Dozens of municipalities and 
special-purpose governmental units? Who in the 
various metropolitan areas will develop plans for 
future development? With whom does the Federal 
government negotiate? 


The Federal government could not, and should 
not, be the planning agency for 216 metropolitan 
areas. It can help, but it cannot decide. Obviously, 
despite all the obstacles—the whims of population 
shifts, uncoordinated and impulsive decisions by in- 
dustry to relocate, and the caprice of national and 
state actions—the only answer lies in creation of some 
workable planning machinery at the local level. Some- 
how we must break through the barriers of tradition, 
artificial political boundaries, local rivalries and po- 
litical jockeying, to find that answer. This is the major 
urban problem of the ’60’s. Its solution is going to 
require a massive effort by bold leaders. 





